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In Two Parts—Volume XXV, No. 30, Part 1 


Christianity and the Economic Order 
What the Critics Say About Study No. 2 


Our second “white paper,” on Labor-Management Re- 
lations, has called forth a variety of comments. The com- 
mendations were numerous and some of them emphatic 
but the critical comments are what chiefly concern us here. 
They are summarized here, as a prelude to presentation of 
Study No. 3, which appears as Part 2 of this issue. 

One of the most searching of our critics, the head of a 
large industrial enterprise, considers the treatment over- 
simplified. “The heterogeneity of both business concerns 
and of working people is largely disregarded,” which 
makes the picture “unreal.” Failure to deal with the 
“relation of wage rates to losses” makes the discussion 
superficial. 

An educator notes a tendency to abstraction—a lack 
of concrete material. He asks for whom the studies are 
written. It may be in point here to say that while the 
studies are designed to be of educational value and while 
we seek a wide reading of them, they are written primarily 
for people who have a serious interest in the subjects 
discussed and more than merely elementary knowledge 
concerning them. We are not attempting to “popularize,” 
though we do want to be clear. 

A veteran sociologist thinks the Protestant churches 
grievously at fault because they do not “condemn openly 
and vigorously the adoption of the ethics of war by certain 
labor leaders and groups, and also by certain combinations 
of employers.” One of the younger sociologists hopes 
that the present study will be a corrective of a current 
Protestant tendency to cast “longing eyes toward Roman 
Catholicism and things Roman Catholic.” 


Labor as a “Commodity” 


It was anticipated that the discussion of labor as a 
“commodity” might impress some readers as “threshing 
old straw.” One well-known engineer has written dis- 
paragingly about it on that ground, but in general the 
importance of clarifying the matter seems to have been 
recognized. An economist suggests that the statutory 
declaration that labor is not a commodity (Clayton Act) 
may have been part of a move to secure for labor exemp- 
tion from the anti-trust laws. This appears to be the case. 

A scholarly religious editor comments, “Under col- 
lective bargaining labor is destined to become more and 
more a commodity unless the agents representing the 
unions become as completely humanitarian as they would 
like to have the general public think they are.” As em- 
ployers become farther removed from workers, “manage- 


ment will simply buy labor without any sense of personal 
responsibility. The larger the organization, the more will 
be its tendency to a practical monopoly with consequent 
sense of power rather than of responsibility for the human 
interests involved. It will also tend to remove the worker 
from any feeling of loyalty to the management or in other 
words to the general public for a fair and honest produc- 
tion. He will become a devotee of the old managerial idea 
of taking all that the traffic will bear. His loyalty will be 
to the labor leader who promises to get the highest wage 
for him.” 

A university economist suggests that “perhaps the 
ambiguity of the declaration that ‘labor is not a com- 
modity’ is resolved in the recasting of it by the late Andrew 
Furuseth, president of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific: 
‘Labor is not a mere commodity.’ ”’ 

A layman insists that “the treatment is of things which 
are no more mixable than oil and water, i.e., the interest 
of each party, management and labor, is to secure for 
itself the most possible of the product consistent with 
the continued running of the enterprise; hence the antag- 
onisms.” He believes that the profit system itself vitiates 
all labor-management relations. 


The Human Factor 


A research economist who commends the study highly, 
referring to the statement that labor is done “voluntarily,” 
writes that “in the last analysis the vast majority of people 
work because they have to work, not because they love 
their work. This implies no criticism whatsoever of 
workers. This is merely a characteristic of human nature, 
but it has important implications in any analysis of the 
labor market, and especially of wage rates in relation to 
unemployment.” Then follows a comment that is par- 
ticularly relevant to this week’s study: “What it means, 
in my judgment, is that the volume of unemployment, in 
an industrial society like ours, is a function of the wage 
rate or standard of living. We could by law establish a 
standard of living that will be maintained by a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour, or we could establish the rate at a 
higher level. The higher the level, however, the greater 
the amount of unemployment.” 


Labor Unions and Collective Bargaining 
The same writer thinks that our statement about the 
bearing of the principle of labor organization upon 
“traditional economic theory” hardly does justice to the 
latter. Traditional theory “has always recognized that 
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the existence of any degree of monopoly, whether on 
the part of the producers of the commodity or of the 
suppliers of any of the factors of production (in this 
case labor), involves some modification of competition. 
Organization of labor and collective bargaining, as well 
as concentration of control in industry, is involving 
modifications of competition rather than of traditional 
theory. Any collective bargaining, even on a plant by plant 
basis, involves an element of monopoly, and the more 
widespread the area of collective bargaining in an industry, 
the larger the element of monopoly. The interesting thing 
is that as a matter of national policy we have vigorously 
opposed the monopolization of the production of any 
commodity such as steel, automobiles, etc. What industry- 
wide collective bargaining means, however, is that we 
permit a monopoly to control the most important element 
of cost. This statement implies no moral judgment as ty 
the desirability of a competitive economy over an ‘ad- 
ministered economy,’ but it has important implications if 
we really desire to retain a competitive economy. If we 
are to be consistent in enforcement of competition, we 
should apply anti-monopoly policy equally to labor organ- 
izations and industrial organizations. What this would 
mean is not the destruction or weakening of collective 
bargaining, nor the substitution of company controlled 
unions for independent unions, but it would mean that the 
labor organization would be coterminous with the indus- 
trial organization with which it deals. . This is a 
radical proposal and 1 don’t suppose it will ever be 
adopted, but I think it deserves consideration if we really 
want to retain the benefits of competition.” 

Apropos our remark about “decent” wages and “para- 
sitic’ industries he says: “If a decent minimum wage is 
defined at 50 cents an hour there will be fewer parasitic 
industries than if we define a decent wage at $1 an hour. 
If the decent wage in an industry is established at too 
high a level, then there is the danger that that industry’s 
products will be ‘priced out of the market.’ When this 
happens, the consumers will turn to a substitute or com- 
petitive product, and both the industry and its workers 
will be unemployed. . . . The point I am trying to make 
here is that in the last analysis the workers employed 
in any industry are not bargaining with the management 
but with the people who buy the products of that industry. 
The consumers record their decision—and it is a uni- 
lateral decision—in the market place, and there is no 
recourse from their decision.” 

The industrialist quoted earlier challenges the reference 
to the general “acceptance” of unionism by employers: 
“T believe that most employers accept the present political 
necessities and also the fact of a prevailing confused state 
of public opinion on this subject but I do not think it is 
a fact that most eniployers accept union organizations as 
less than inimical to material production and inimical 
also to the interests of laboring people.” He thinks also 
that “the handling of the subject of relation of organized 
labor to the functions of management is superficially 
handled. What necessarily occurs when there are too many 
bosses or too many interests formally to be taken into 
account is delay and indecisiveness which I believe to have 
greatly progressed in the last ten years in this country. 
It is certainly difficult to convey the importance of this to 
those who have not been involved in the responsible man- 
agement of producing institutions. I should myself regard 
it as of more importance than any other single aspect of 
present day labor relations.” 

The educator quoted above thinks that “in most sit- 
uations the social interest is of necessity closer to that 


of the wage-earners than to that of the employers. Everyg 
thing that tends to raise living standards also tends to bg 
for the benefit of society at large.” He points out that 
unions have more to their credit, particularly in the fosters 
ing of public education, than the study recognizes. 

A specialist in labor problems writes: “I think #9 
difficult to overstress the importance of what is called 
‘grievance machinery’” as an aid to “two-way communis 
cation.” 

A minister writes ot his experience during the de 
pression in Muncie, Indiana (“Middletown”): “Often in 
an afternoon, I was in the home of a typical family of9 
five, whose father and wage-earner was bringing in the 
magnificent total of $13.00 or $15.00 a week for theg 
support of the entire family. . . . It is little wonder that 


when Middletown In Transition appeared in February,q 
1937, with the statement that it was an open shop town 
and could not be organized, Labor accepted the challenge § 
and had it completely organized by the first of June.” 


Democracy and the Unions 

The lack of democracy in labor unions is complained 
of in these terms: 

“Where the carcass of such power in the labor organi- 
zation is, there will the labor eagles gather together to 
feed themselves, and fight each other.”’ 

“TI do not believe that unions generally are democratic§ 
as this paper makes them out or that they can work on aj 
democratic basis.” 

“But the idea that admittedly monopolistic bargaining 
is actually ‘democratic’ seems to me dangerously false.” 

“More might be said about the need for a labor leader- 
ship with professional standards high enough not only to 
meet professional management on its own grounds but also 
to elevate it above the old class-war psychology and 
strategy. . . . Indeed, the point at which labor leadership 
is most open to attack is the tendency of pro-communist 
leaders to deceive the membership and, after a few easy 
victories, to lead it time and again into situations designed 
to increase discontent and class spirit rather than to gain 
practical advantages.” 

An economist suggests: “If a member is suspended or 
expelled from a union insisting on a closed shop of any@ 
type, such a person should be granted a review by a court 
or by an appropriate administrative body such as the 
N.L.R.B.” 

An agricultural economist thinks that “the unions in 
many cases lack the discipline and feeling of responsibility 
of mature groups. Much of the blame can be leveled at 
ambitious leaders, who, to hold their positions, often lead J 
the unions on unwise courses of action.” 


The Right to Strike 
A pointed criticism of the study by an economist is 
that “it gives a definitely inadequate picture of what a 
strike is, and of what the problem of action restraining 
strikes includes. One reading this would not discover 
that a strike is anything more than a refusal of the strikers 
to work, or that action restraining strike-tactics can consist 
of anything other than ordering people to work when they 
don’t want to. The whole problem of picketing and the 
striker’s tenure of his job while on strike, and the methods 
of maintaining this tenure, is sidestepped; thus ignoring. 
soine of the very knotty questions. . .. Labor has fought 
for the tenure of the job while on strike; using violence, 
ostracism and propaganda; until now its claim is seldom 
challenged. .. . To the extent that this is true, the strike 
is not merely a cessation of work by the strikers, but a 
restraint on other people’s working.” 
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And from an industrialist: “I think a chief criticism 
of this paper is that it fails to come to grips with the 
laring facts of unionism under the Wagner Act. The 
critical issue is not, I think, the right to strike but the 
right to prevent people from working.” 

The sentence in the study, “As the unions see it this 
right is the ‘right to withhold labor’ and this is the con- 
yerse of the right to work,” calls forth this comment from 
q labor relations expert: “This seems to imply that the 
ynions think that the privilege of working is given a 
protection comparable to the protection given the right 
concertedly to quit work. I doubt whether the unions see 
it this way. I suspect they do not generally think of the 
‘right to strike’ in connection with any ‘right’ to work. 
Whatever unions may think about the relation of rights as 
} to working to rights as to concertedly quitting work, I 
| think it must be admitted that while there is a (less than 
absolute) right to strike, there is no right to work.” 


Methods of Industrial Peace 

A liberal religious editor who has specialized in prob- 
lems of industrial relations writes: “I do not agree that 
the government lacks the power in time of peace to draft 
men, whether from labor or management, to work for it. 
| I can conceive of a peacetime crisis in industrial relations 
that would threaten the stability of government and bring 
disaster upon the whole country. In such a situation | 
think the government can draft men to work for the same 
» reason that it can draft men to fight in time of war. This 

would be an extraordinary situation, of course, and if 
§ labor and management value our democracy and under- 
§ stand their own best interests they will not permit such a 
crisis to develop.” 

The following proposal is offered by a social educator : 
| “I could conceive an argument, both ethical and entirely 
§ practical, for an arrangement under which both workers 
| and industrialists engaged in the production of socially 
§ important commodities bind themselves, not to each other 
but to the state, to continue production except in so far 
as they may give six months’ notice of their intention to 
relinquish it. For this sacrifice of their freedom, amount- 
ing to a contract with the state, they would have to receive 
| some commensurate compensation from the state, either in 
f the form of a subsidy partly to be added to wages as a 
premium, or in the form of a guaranteed market for a 
maximum period of, say, six months after giving above- 
mentioned notice. The state then would be able to calculate 
to a nicety the minimum production of a socially needed 
commodity and would be able as necessity may arise from 
time to time to adjust the contract thus entered into with 
industries and trade unions so as to lessen or increase the 
special stimulus needed to insure the production of the 
needed commodity in adequate volume. . . . In short, the 
strike is unavoidable as a means of adjustment until wage 
determination is taken out of the category of values to be 
bargained over. I can see no reason why a rational society 
should use even peaceful bargaining as a method of deter- 
mining wage rates. It never has produced equitable results 
—as between wage-rates for different occupations for 
example. It surely is socially undesirable that persons 
skilled in socially wasteful and injurious operations, espe- 
cially those skilled in the arts of deceit, should be com- 
pensated much more highly than those skilled in the social- 
ly most essential arts, such as nursing or teaching.” 

He thinks, however, that free enterprise is doomed 
“unless capitalists voluntarily impose upon themselves a 
limit beyond which their rewards as investors shall not 
go. A few employers have shown that it is possible to do 
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this ; and in theory the consumer . . . has a moral right to 
demand that after adequate compensation of capital and 
labor whatever surplus there may be be plowed back to 
improve output or lower costs.” 

A sociologist reports the conclusions of a study group 
on labor-management relations: “Rather than a ‘labor 
court’ or something of that sort, our group seemed to 
favor a ‘fact-finding’ procedure differing in two respects 
from the ‘fact-finding’ setups utilized by Truman. ‘These 
two respects are: (1) to give the fact-finding board the 
power of subpoena, so that it might subpoena all possibly 
relevant persons and records, and (2) to provide that all 
hearings of the board shall be open to the public and of 
course to the general-circulation and labor press reporters. 
It was the group’s feeling that the clarification of issues 
through public fact-finding would go far to eliminate the 
obscuring of issues evident in strike and other tense labor 
situations. With both sides forced to face mutually clari- 
fied issues in public, the settlement of the dispute would 
not be far away in our estimation. 

He also stresses the importance of publicity and the 
moral force of public opinion. 


Industry-W ide Bargaining 


An issue is raised in the foregoing summary which 
promises to become a matter of sharp controversy, namely, 
the validity of industry-wide bargaining. The Yardstick— 
Catholic Tests of a Social Order, in its issue for August 26, 
carries an article by Father George G. Higgins of the 
National Catholic Weliare Conference which reads in 
part as follows: ‘“ ‘Company unions’ are illegal in the 
United States under the terms of the Wagner Act. But 
there are disturbing indications today that company union- 
ism, with all its distastefulness and hypocrisy, is still very 
attractive to certain influential individuals and groups. 
The writer is not imagining this development. Recently, 
within a period of a week, he listened to three prominent 
business men state publicly and explicitly that collective 
bargaining, while useful and legitimate, ought to be 
confined to the plant level. And they further implied that 
they and the business groups which they represent intend 
to do everything possible to place such a limitation on 
collective bargaining in the years ahead. They made it 
perfectly clear that, in their opinion and in the opinion 
of their organizations, industry-wide collective bargaining 
cannot be tolerated in the future. The same opinion has 
been expressed by other groups within recent weeks in 
full-page advertisements in the metropolitan press.” 

What is the advantage, the writer asks, “in having a 
national union if the members of that union are confined 
to bargaining on the plant level?” Big business, he 
remarks, seems to be getting bigger. “And yet in the face 
of this development organized labor is told, with a straight 
face and with a show of friendship, to prepare to get 
smaller—if not in the scope of its membership, at least in 
the range of its activities.” 

‘That the issue here presented should arise was doubtless 
inevitable, because it is the widening base of collective 
bargaining that gives unionism its growing strength. In 
Study No. 2 it was taken for granted that acceptance of 
labor unionism meant acceptance of an equal range of 
bargining power on both sides. It was on this account 
that the Study Committee pointed out the potentially 
revolutionary character of the labor movement and the 
ever-present possibility of a crisis arising through a clash 
of power groups which our democratic society has not vet 
found means of dealing with decisively. 

It may be noted, however, that “industry-wide bargain- 
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ing” is not an exactly definitive term. For the word 
industry is commonly used both in an inclusive sense, 
e.g., the automotive industry, and in a more limited sense 
to denote a single concern, e.g., the Ford Motor Company, 
which may have many plants. Today, industry-wide bar- 
gaining frequently takes place between labor organized 
on a nation-wide basis and single industrial concerns, 
taken one at a time. And even when management is 
represented by an employers’ association including many 
concerns, only a part of the competitive field is repre- 
sented. 

All this is said merely by way of clarification of the 
critical comments above recorded. In some measure the 
alleged “monopoly” feature of unionism is offset by the 
existing sharp division in labor’s ranks between the 
AFL and the CIO. If they should compose their difficul- 
ties the charge of monopolistic labor power would pre- 
sumably be accentuated. 


The Crisis Continues 


Events continue to highlight the problem of attaining 
and preserving industrial peace. The shipping strike has 
illustrated the limited effective power of the federal gov- 
ernment to maintain operation even in an industry in which 
it is the chief owner, and has dramatized the issue pre- 
sented in our Study No. 2. The trucking tie-up in New 
York has brought the sympathy strike prominently into 
the picture. Continued strife between AFL and CIO 
unions holds a continual menace of secondary boycotts. 
More strikes, due in part at least to the failure to keep 
prices from soaring, are now in the offing. Meanwhile 
the National Labor Relations Board is compelled to 
reduce its staff because of reduced appropriations. 

The New York Times on September 8 said editorially : 
“Any thoughtful citizen, whether unionist, employer or 
innocent bystander, must realize that the present system 
of industrial warfare has developed to a point where it 
cannot be contained within the older system of individual 
freedom. The nation has a choice between self-restraint 
and a dangerous extension of governmental power. It 
cannot long remain in a state of economic anarchy which 
is only comparable with that of medieval Italy or the 
pioneer Western town in which the man who was quickest 
on the draw was the town tyrant.” 

The New York Herald-Tribune in an editorial on Sep- 
tember 13 proposed that “the government should retire 
from its current role of economic arbiter, from price 
fixing as well as wage fixing. ... A return to a regime 
governed by the law of supply and demand and, in the 
matter of labor relations, by free collective bargaining 
might well speed a solution of the problem. Certainly it 
could hardly produce greater difficulties than those which 
we are now encountering.” Which leaves the problem 
about where it was. 

On the same day a Scripps-Howard editorial which also 
signalled a return to “supply and demand” contained this 
interesting comment: “Workers are not the only ones 
who strike against government decisions. Farmers who 
can’t get what they want for meat keep their cattle in the 
pastures and pens. Merchants who can't sell at a profit 
keep their goods hidden behind shelves. Like the farmers, 
they wait for OPA to acknowledge a higher price.” 


Approaching Study No. 3 


Our readers are urged to keep in mind that our third 
study in the current series opens up some questions that 
will be dealt with at length in succeeding studies—notably 
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the role of different kinds of incentives in economic 
and the problem of freedom and control presented by qj 
attempts at economic planning. Study No. 3 is designs 
to facilitate an understanding of the main factors involve 
in eliminating wasteful unemployment, leaving for late 
treatment some of the philosophical, psychological ang 
moral issues involved. 

As background information some data on the trends of 
employment may be useful. In the spring of 1940, befor 
the second World War had substantially affected employ. 
ment in the United States, the Census estimate showed 
about 54.2 million persons in the labor force—employed 
workers, persons on public “emergency” work, and ex. 
perienced workers seeking work. This was about 536 
per cent of the population 14 years of age and over. Qf 
these about seven million were counted as unemployed. 

The occupational trend since the turn of the century 
is indicated in the table below. In agriculture, employment 
has been nearly static since 1902, at 10-11 million. In 
industry it was nearly doubled in the first 30 years of the 
century ; in trade and other service industries, more than 
doubled. The proportions of employment in these occupa 
tions to total employment in certain years are also shown 
in table below. It should be recalled, as to the years 
selected, that in 1902 and 1929 unemployment was insig- 
nificant, in 1932 it was maximum, in 1940 still extensive, 
in 1943 replaced by wartime overemployment. The trend 
shown between 1902 and 1929 may continue, with some 
modifications, in the postwar years. The percentages 
shown in the table are of total employment, not of the labor 
force, though these would be about the same in the first 
Military employment exceeded 14 per cent 
in 1943, 


Occupation Percent of Total Employed 
1902 1929 1932 1940 1943 

Mineral extraction 24. 22 i7 

| Manufacturing 21.4 231 19.0 263 261) 
| Transportation .......0...s0008 52 52 44 42 40; 
Trade distribution, finance........ 116 167 175 163 I2a 
Other services (civilian) ......... 13.3. 18.2 20.1 21.1 187 
Miscellaneous (civilian) .......... 23 22 Zs 


The committee was divided as to the need for definitions 
of terms. It is thought that in general the context will 
make them clear. However, some explanation may be in 
order here. 

The term “industry” is used in the somewhat limited 
sense most customary in economic parlance, government 
reports, and discussions of current problems; to include 
extraction of minerals, manufacturing, construction, trans- 
portation, and public utilities. We do not include agricul- 
ture, or trade, finance, and various other services. Nor 
do we use the term, as it is often used, to mean industrial 
management alone; in referring to an occupational group, 
we mean both management and labor in industry. 

“Management” means those directors and executives 
who determine the policies and practices of a business, 
along with such associates and subordinates as are recog- 
nized as executives. 

“Labor” denotes all hired workers who are not entrusted 
with distinctly executive or managerial responsibilities. 
The term “labor force,” however, includes all persons 
gainfully employed or seeking gainful work—whether self- 
employed or hired, employers or employes. 
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